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doubt if there is enough of it for practice, though after acquiring an elementary 
knowledge of Old English (Anglo-Saxon) the student will not need extensive 
extracts from particular Middle English works. Mr. Sweet is, however, right 
in limiting the field of M. E. dialects, but we cannot multiply text-books in 
teaching, and it seems to me that what we need for this whole period down to 
Chaucer, is some one good book with sufficient extracts from each of the main 
dialects. Northern, Midland, and Southern, and corresponding grammatical 
introductions and glossary, to enable the student to take in the phonetic and 
inflexional characteristics of each portion of Middle English literature, so that he 
maycomprehendhow each contributedtothe formation of Modern English. Such 
a book might be made out of the two parts of Morris and Skeat's Specimens by 
cutting them down one-half, omitting the least important, and, if need be, extend- 
ing the most important extracts, and re-writing the grammatical introduction and 
glossary. This book, along with Mr. Sweet's Reader, revised on the lines of 
Sievers's Grammar, or used along with that work — as Professor Cook has just 
given us an excellent translation of it — would furnish all the apparatus needed for 
collegiate instruction in English before Chaucer. This must come, for English, 
and English taught historically.is the study of the future, and the sooner it comes , 
the better for the present generation of Englishmen and Americans. With 
such aids to thorough instruction, teachers of English need not fear comparison 
■with the philological and scientific study of any language whatever. 

I have left but little space to speak of Mr. Sweet's Primer. He has for the first 
time marked the quantity of M. E. vowels, and has taught us that " short vowels 
were lengthened before Id, ng, nd, mb, rd, and in other more doubtful cases" (p. 6). 
He uses the characters ^ and for a different purpose from that stated in his 
A. S. Reader and Primer, e and / being used to denote the vowels derived from 
A. S. « and «, the latter being also written ea, but A. S. a is sometimes 
represented by e, and the distinction is not sufficiently explained ; cf leden, 
lead, and leten, let (p. 16). is not used, and is used to represent the vowel 
derived from A. S. a, which is also written oa. This use of characters already 
appropriated is unfortunate. The remarks on the monophthongic character of 
the old diphthongs ea, ea, eo, eo, do not seem full and clear enough. Mr. Sweet 
finds s, p, and / voiced initially and finally (p. 3) in the Ancren Riwle, but 
voiceless initially (p. 44) in the Ormulum. He holds to the old view that Orm 
doubles his consonants " to show shortness of the preceding vowel," but on 
this subject cf. Trautmann in Anglia, VII, Anzeiger, p. 94 ff., and Effer, 
Anzeiger, p. 166 ff. (see the Report of Anglia in this number). 

The declensions and conjugations follow the arrangement in Sweet's A. S. 
Reader, which is inferior to that of Sievers. The grammar of the Ormulum 
is very meagre. The list of errata may be increased by the following : p. 10, 
1. 6, for hot read hot ; p. 12, 1. 8, for on read on; p. 15, 1. 20, for herden read 
herde-, p. 16, 1. 21, iox luvedes read luvedest, 1. 23, iox luvede read luveden ; and p. 
17, 1. 18, for wot read wot. J. M. Garnett. 



M. Tulli Ciceronis Academica. The text revised and explained by James S. 
Reid, M. L. London, Macmillan & Co., 1885. 371 pp. 

In 1874 Mr. Reid published a small edition of the Academica, now out of 
print, which was well received in England and Germany, and showed a decided 
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advance in the treatment of this most important work. Previous to that time 
the latest explanatory edition of the Academica in Germany had been the 
much overrated one of Goerenz (1810), while in England none had appeared 
since that of Davies (1725), which was very scholarly. The present edition, 
as Mr. Reid tells us, is not '' a revision of the earlier, but a new work, written 
on a larger scale, from a fresh and extended study of the text, language and 
subject-matter of the treatise." This claim is well sustained by the contents 
of the book. The critical notes, written in Latin, are entirely new, eight MSS 
of the Academica Posteriora and three of the LucuUus having been collated 
by Mr. Reid himself. The commentary is very fresh and vigorous, and displays 
a minute acquaintance with Ciceronian usage such as is rarely met with, the 
statements made being backed up by a multitude of examples which leave little 
to be desired. Often Mr. Reid corrects the generalizations and misstatements 
of Draeger, attacks the rules laid down by the grammarians, and shows new 
meanings for words which the lexica do not recognize. He has also been at 
the pains to study at first hand the Greek authorities for the period of philosophy 
with which the work deals, and is thus enabled to make sense out of passages 
which have been stumbling-blocks to previous editors. Great attention has 
been paid to the orthography, as every one would expect who is acquainted 
with the school editions of Mr. Reid, which in this respect so much surpass 
most of the English school editions. A good specimen of Mr. Reid's micro- 
scopic accuracy will be found in the note on II 11, 34, where the reasons for 
reading atque instead of ac before comprendi are fully stated, and the use of ac 
before gutturals and vowels is closely examined not only in Cicero but in 
other writers. 

The introduction contains much that is interesting to students, and some 
views which are decidedly new. §1 discusses Cicero's study of philosophy, 
proving that his attainments were not those of a mere dabbler. §2 treats of 
the philosophical opinions of Cicero, his relations to the new Academy and the 
Stoics, and the grounds of his antagonism to the Epicureans. §3 deals with 
Cicero's aim in writing his philosophical works, and their character. It is 
admitted that his works are in great part free translations of Greek originals, 
which he adapted to the form of dialogue, interspersing illustrations drawn 
from the history and literature of his own country. It is claimed, however, 
that many of the apparent inconsistencies and superficial contradictions existed 
already in the Greek works from which Cicero drew. §4 enters in detail into 
the history and contents of the two editions of the Academica. §5 examines 
the Greek sources, coming to this conclusion, " It was composed of two long 
fragments of Antiochus, taken from different works, two of Philo from the 
same work, four of Clitomachus from three or four different works." §6 gives 
a brief account of the philosophical controversy contained in the Academica. 
§7 discusses the text, MSS, editions, etc. §8 touches upon the orthography of 
the edition. §9 contains an analysis and summary of the subject-matter. 

It would be impossible to notice here with any fulness the passages where 
Mr. Reid has emended the text, or by some new interpretation or punctuation 
has defended the MS reading against the changes of previous editors. In 
general it may be said that he is much more conservative than Orelli, Halm 
or C. F. W. Mailer, and displays everywhere great independence of judgment. 
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A few particulars may be noted. In I i, 2 he keeps satis eiim. In I 2, 5 he 
defends et . . . etiam and cites other passages from Cicero where it is too well 
attested to be thrust aside. In I 2, 5 he shows that ne a nobis quidem does not 
necessarily mean ' not even from us,' often having simply the sense of not . . . 
either,' ' auch nicht.' In I 2, 6 the insertion of ecce before haec does not seem 
particularly happy, while in I 2, 8 (he reading philosophis scribere gives with 
slight changes most satisfactory sense. In I 3, 10 there is an interesting 
orthographical note on incohasti. In I 4, 16 the ellipsis with nihil ad is 
examined, and the conclusion drawn that there is no need with Halm to insert 
valere in the text. In I 5, 18 Mr. Reid gives a good note on the ellipse of a 
pronominal subject with the infinitive, and wisely refrains from inserting me 
before exhibitwum. In I 8,31 good reasons are given for reading rerum esse, 
not esse rerum with Halm, which would give a perfect iambic line. In I 10, 37 
an apparent carelessness of Cicero is shown to rest upon an inaccuracy of the 
Stoic writers themselves. In II I, 2, pace is defended as adverbial in the sense 
of tranquillo. In II 6, 16 there is a good defence of incognita. In II 16, 51 
will be found an interesting note on Cicero's use of simul tit. The general 
index at the end of the book will be found very useful by those wishing to 
learn the Ciceronian usage of particular words. The edition as a whole is one 
of which English scholarship may well be proud. 

M. Warren. 



Studia Plautina scripsit GuLlELMUS Abraham. Commentatio ex supplementis 
Annalium Philologicorum seorsum expressa. Lipsiae, Teubner, 1884. 
63 pp. 

In this dissertation, evidently the fruit of great industry, numerous passages 
in the different plays of Plautus are examined with a view to the ascertainment 
of the Plautine usage of particular words, as well as to the settlement of the 
text where the MSS and the editors disagree. In Ps. 523: 

Studeo hercle audire, nam ted ausculto lubens 
Agedum, nam satis libenter te ausculto loqui 

it is shown that the first verse agrees with Plautine usage, while the second 
contravenes it in using libenter for lubens, in joining ausculto with an infinitive, 
and in the use of agedum without a following imperative. Ritschl was there- 
fore wrong in attempting to fuse the two verses into one: 

Agedum: studeo hercle audire: te ausculto lubens 

By similar argument in Mr. 983 : 

Temperare istac aetate istis decet te artibus 
Vacuum esse istac ted aetate his decebat noxiis, 

it is shown that the first verse is Plautine, the second un-Plautine and to be 
rejected. Vocivum would be the Plautine form (here against the metre), and 
the genitive, not the ablative, the Plautine construction. The transposition of 
the first verse, doubtfully proposed by the writer, 

Temperare istis decet te<^d> istac aetate artibus, 

has little to commend it. 



